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A Complete 
Service 


Tas strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. ; 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 
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This new 1945 Model 
Bag Printer will print 
any size or type of 
bag made of paper, 
burlap, cotton or paper- 
lined material. It is 
built in one, two and 


three colors. 


The highest type of 
printing can be done 
with this machine at 
the lowest possible cost. 
It will also do an ex- 
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on used bags. 
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What Is the Responsibility of the F ertilizer 
Industry in the Post-War Period?’ 


By DR. RICHARD BRADFIELD 
Head, Agronomy Department 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


F THE fertilizer industry fails to assume 
its full measure of responsibilities in the 
post-war years, it will not be for lack of 

post-war plans. Almost every major group 
interested directly or indirectly in fertilizers 
has had a committee drafting blueprints for 
you. The National Planning Association, the 
National Farm Bureau, the T. V. A., the 
Land Grant College Association, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture have 
all pointed out the way you should go. 
National legislation is pending which will 
provide a permanent National Fertilizer 
Policy Board to furnish constant and perma- 
nent guidance for the periods beyond the im- 
mediate post-war period. State legislatures 
are considering what further steps should be 
taken to guide you in the years ahead. I 
understand that even the Department of 
Justice is concerned with your welfare and is 
laying down rules to keep you from taking 
dangerous paths. All this attests to the im- 
portance of your industry in the national 
economy. 

In spite of all this outside help, your presi- 
dent has invited me, an agronomist, another 
outsider who never manufactured nor sold a 
ton of fertilizer in his life, to talk to you about 
your post-war responsibilities! 1 am not 
clear as to his motives in extending the invi- 
tation. In my very early youth I seriously 





*An address delivered at the annual convention of 
the American Plant Food Council, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 24, 1946. 


considered becoming a preacher. Ever since, 
I have found it rather easy and usually have 
rather enjoyed telling other people what]they 
should do. So I promptly accepted, the 
invitation. 

There are a few things about the post-war 
world upon which we shall all agree. It is 
going to be a much more closely knit world, 
with more communications, more interde- 
pendence than ever before. This closer inter- 
dependence will be evident at all levels, inter- 
national and national. During the war, we 
exported fertilizer to our allies even when our 
supply was inadequate to meet our own 
domestic needs. The war is now over, but we 
are continuing to share our inadequate supply 
with our even less fortunate neighbors. I am 
sure that this group will agree that, where 
fertilizer can be properly used to produce 
food, it is better policy, economically and 
socially, to send these needy countries ferti- 
lizers to help them grow more of their own 
food instead of sending them food, directly. 

I have the feeling, without much evidence 
to back it up, that the American fertilizer 
industry has a very great opportunity and 
responsibility in promoting the use of ferti- 
lizers, and in developing the fertilizer industry 
in many countries which are less highly de- 
veloped industrially than our own. A glance 
at the maps showing the fertilizer consump- 
tion of the world recently compiled by Clark 
and Sherman of the U. S. D, A. (Misc. Publ. 
No. 593, April, 1946) shows that a very high 
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proportion of the arable land of the globe is 
not receiving any fertilizer. Crop yields are 
inexcusably low. Close to half the population 
of the world is living on such a close margin 
that a crop failure threatens millions with 
starvation. Larger crop yields by the use of 
better varieties of crops, better cultural 
practices, better soil management and better 
fertilization are necessary in these countries if 
we are to have a peaceful world. These 
countries are looking to the United States for 
technical leadership in the solution of all these 
problems. The American fertilizer industry 
should be prepared to do its share of the job. 


Interdependence of All Groups in 
Our National Economy 

The recent epidemic of strikes has focused 
our attention on the extent to which our daily 
lives can be affected by groups of people who 
ordinarily seem rather remote to us. The 
United States has -ecome like a vast organism 
with each vocational group functioning much 
like an essential organ. When any one of 
these numerous organs fails to function 
properly, the whole country is soon sick. 
Under such conditions, each group must 
assume its due share of responsibility for the 
national welfare. The fertilizer industry is a 
very vital gland in that important section of 
our national body which we call agriculture. 

As I see it, the chief responsibilities of the 
fertilizer industry in this country can be 
stated rather simply. They are: 

1. To produce the fertilizers needed Ly the 
farmers of the country to produce the crops 
the country needs. 

2. To distribute these fertilizers equitably. 

3. To make them available to farmers at a 
fair price. 

4. To assume its due share of responsibility 
for the efficient use and conservation of our 
fertilizer resources. 

I would now like to discuss each of these 
responsibilities, as I see them, in a little more 
detail. It is my firm conviction that if the 
industry does not assume its due share of each 
of these responsibilities, it will ke subjected to 
severe and vociferous criticism by the op- 
ponents of our free enterprise system who are 
looking for even the slightest excuse to get the 
Federal Government deeper into the fertilizer 
business. 


1. Production of Fertilizers 

The principal questions relating to the pro- 
duction of fertilizers in the post-war years 
will likely be: 1. What? 2. How? 3. How 
much? 


You were not greatly concerned with any 
of these questions during the war, nor yet in 
the post-war period. Nor are you likely to 
be bothered by them very much in the next 
year or two. But they are vital questions 
which you will have to face sooner or later. 
I personally feel that there will probably be 
some rather gradual but important shifts in 
the exact specifications of the fertilizers needed 
in different sections of the country within the 
next decade. I will defer the discussion of this 
topic until later and take it up under shifts in 
distribution of fertilizer demands. 

How to manufacture the fertilizers needed 
is a technical question which lies almost solely 
in your exclusive domain. I shall therefore 
pass it up with only the passing remark that 
the techniques will probably not remain ex- 
actly the same, that some alert companies 
with clever research staffs will find better and 
cheaper ways of making what is needed, while 
those companies which do not keep their 
manufacturing plant and techniques up to 
date will gradually pass out. 

This brings me to the $64 question. How 
much? How much fertilizer will post-war 
agriculture require of you? This question is 
the most difficult of the three because the 
answer depends upon so many different 
factors, social, economical, and political, ali 
of which are highly unpredictable at the 
moment. To clarify the issue, I shall refer to 
but two guideposts which point in opposite 
directions. These guideposts are (1) historical 
trends and (2) the estimates of desirable use of 
plant food for 1950 compared with 1942-43 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. D. A. in cooperation 
with state committees, which include repre- 
sentatives of the experiment stations and the 
extension service. Most of you are already 
very familiar with both of these estimates. 
Many of you had a hand in formulating 
them. They point to very different levels 
because they are based on different assump- 
tions and objectives. 

A careful study of the relation between 
fertilizer sales and farm income by Shaw and 
Mehring, of the U. S. D. A., shows that there 
always has been a very close correlation 
between these two factors. We have fairly 
reliable records of the trends of farm income 
during and following every war we have ever 
engaged in. During wars, prices of almost 
everything tend to go up, frequently to two 
or three times their normal peacetime value. 
When the war is over and the shortages 
accumulated during the war are satisfied, 
prices tend to fail. In spite of all our effort 
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io hold the line in this war, most of the evi- 
dence I have seen indicates that to date the 
effects of this last war have been similar to 


those of the earlier wars. In the last war the 
farmers’ expenditures for fertilizers fell from 
almost $450 ,000,000 in 1918 to akout half that, 
or $225,000,000, in 1922. Historical prece- 
dents indicate then that farmers will buy con- 
siderably less fertilizer five years hence than 
they bought during the war. 

In contrast with this, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics estimates that the com- 
mercial demand for plant food under condi- 
tions of high prices and full employment 
would be about 20 per cent above 1942-43 


consumption. This figure is, | think, a very ~ 


reasonable one if such favorable economic 
conditions prevail. They list the ‘de.irable 
use’? by 1950 as about two and a half times 
that of 1942-43. In other words, the ‘“‘desir- 
able use’? by 1950—four years hence now— 
is almost exactly double the maximum which 
they estimate that farmers would buy under 
conditions of full employment and continued 
high prices. I have been puzzled ever since 
they started collecting the data upon which 
this estimate was based as to the reasons for 
issuing this very optimistic estimate. Was it 
similar to the idea of setting an ostrich egg in 
front of the hen? Should the fertilizer indus- 
try be prepared to supply two and a half times 
as much fertilizer as it supplied in 1942-43? 

If the industry is not ready-to take the risk 
of making twice as much fertilizer as farmers 
could be expected to buy under conditions of 
high post-war prosperity, should not the 
government step in and build the plants neces- 
sary to supply the fertilizer indicated as 
desirable? These figures ‘ave been used as an 
argument for such action. 

As an agronomist, I am convinced that it is 
sound to expand gradually our consumption 
of commercial fertilizers. I do not doubt that 
we should in due time use the amount of ferti- 
lizer indicated in this report as “desirable.” 
| do, however, seriously question the desir- 
ability of attempting such a goal by 1950. 
Time will not permit a detailed analysis of the 
estimate. So, I shall pick out the one I know 
least about for a brief comment. I have heard 
that many of my friends in tre South were 
greatly concerned about the future of the 
cotton industry. I have heard rumors of full 
warehouses, the need to reduce cotton acreage, 
to develop substitute crops, etc. This report 
calls for an increase of 6 per cent in cotton 
acreage over 1942-43 and a 79 per cent in- 
crease in the amount of fertilizer to be used on 
With other crops, increases in plant 


cotton. 





food usage considered desirable amount to as 
much as 748 per cent and average 166 per 
cent for all crops! 


I hope that by this time I have made it 
perfectly clear just how much fertilizer you 
should make in the post-war period. I know 
you expected me to do at least that! If there 
are any further questions along that line, | 
shall leave them for the men who follow me 
on the program. Mr. Minor, is, I believe, 
chairman of the Department of Agriculture's 
Committee on Fertilizers and Congressman 
Pace, I hope, will be able to tell us whether or 
not matters are under sufficient control at 
Washington to assure us that we need have no 
fear of a post-war slump! 

Having thus disposed of your responsibility 
for producing either (1) the amount of ferti- 
lizers farmers will buy in the post-war years 
or (2) the amount of fertilizer which they 
ought to use by 1950, I would like to discuss 
now briefly and informally your other re- 
sponsibilities. 


2. To Distribute These Fertilizers Equitably 
During the war period the Federal Govern- 
ment has relieved the industry from the ré- 
sponsibility of distributing the fertilizer ma- 
terials available in the country. This was due 
to the fact that the supplies were inadequate 
to meet the unprecedented demand and to the 
outgrowth of a desire to distribute the ferti- 
lizer available as equitably as possible. I 
think, as a whole, a fair job was done. | was 
interested to note a few weeks ago that when 
the supply of certain fertilizer materials ap- 
peared likely to become far short of meeting 
the demand for next year, the industry was 
disposed to allow the government to assume 
the headaches of allocation under these cir- 
cumstances. But | think we all hope that 
government allocations can be dispensed with 
relatively soon and then the responsibility 
will be back in the hands of the industry. If 
it is to remain in the hands of the industry, it 
will of course be necessary to make a fair 
distribution of the materials available. If 
sufficient fertilizer is net made available in 
certain sections and at a fair price, there is 
bound to be a great clamor for governmental 
interference again and possibly the erection of 
government plants to meet the demand which 
the industry has failed to meet satisfactorily. 
I am inclined to think there will be a rather 
noticeable shift in the distribution of fertilizer 
tonnage in the post-war period. In the older 
fertilizer consuming areas, the demand has 
become fairly stable, and there are certain 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The American Chemical Society 


Abstracts of Some of the Papers to be Presented at the Meeting of the Division of Fertilizer 
Chemistry at Chicago, Ill., September 9-11,1946 


Properties of Monocrystalline Ammoni- 
um Nitrate Fertilizer 


Philip Miller and W. C. Saeman, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Wilson Dam, Ala. 

Monocrystalline ammonium nitrate of im- 
proved physical properties for fertilizer, 
produced on a pilot-plant scale in a continuous 
vacuum crystallizer, was tested for resistance 
of the crystals to shatte1ing under impact 
and behavior of the conditioned material 
during prolonged bag storage and in fertilizer 
distributors. These tests indicated that it 
was equal or superior in these respects to com- 
mercially available forms of ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer. The adverse effect cf low 
porosity and nonspherical shape on fertilizer 
properties previously reperted for monocrys- 
talline ammonium nitrate was not encoun- 
tered with the present improved product. In 
addition to the favorable economics and pro- 
duct quality of continuous vacuum crystal- 
lizaticn, it is the least hazardous process 
available for commercial use. 








Spontaneous Development of Heat in 
Mixed Fertilizers 


John O. Hardesty and R. O. E. Davis, Division of Soils, Fertili- 
zers, and Irrigation, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Beltsville, Md. 

Excessive development of heat in curing 
piles of fertilizer containing superphosphate, 
organic matter, and large amounts of inor- 
ganic nitrate is the result of oxidation of 
organic matter by nitric acid which is formed 
in the reaction between the nitrate and free 
phosphoric acid. The rate of the reaction is 
accelerated by increases in (1) concentration 
of free phosphoric acid in the liquid phase of 
the fertilizer, (2) size and insulating properties 
of the curing pile, (3) amount and mobility 
of the liquid phase in the mixture, and (4) the 
degree of intimacy among the active ingredi- 
ents of the mixture. 

Under certain conditions the heat generated 
by the oxidation reaction is sufficient te cause 
spontaneous combustion in a 6-14—-0 base 
mixture stored at 30°C. (86° F.). At tem- 
peratures below 90° C. the reaction is similar 
for all inorganic nitrates ordinarily used in 
fertilizers. [Above 90° C. the rate of the reac- 
tion involving ammonium nitrate is many 


times more rapid than that involving either 
sodium or potassium nitrates. 

Neutralization of the free acid in such 
mixtures prevents these reactions from occur- 
ring at ordinary temperatures, but the result- 
ing heat of neutralization and of other curing 
reactions should not be allowed to accumulate 
in the pile. Otherwise, this heat of curing 
confined in the curing pile may be sufficient 
te cause the hydrolysis of monocalcium phos- 
phate, the production of additional free 
phospho ic acid, and consequently the rees- 
tablishment of the oxidation reactions. 


Mining and Processing Langbeinite at 
Mine of International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Carlsbad 


G. T. Harley 


The only deposits of langbei ite known to 
exist in the United States are being mined by 
International Minerals and Chemical Corp. 
at Carlsbad, N. Mex. The mining of these 
ores was started in October 1940 and pro- 
duction has steadily increased from 28,672 
tons in the 1941-42 fiscal year to 85,701 tons 
in the 1945-46 fiscal year just closed. Pro- 
duction of washed langbeinite, or ‘‘Sul-Po- 
Mag,” is expected to reach 100,900 tons in 
the 1946-47 period. 

The geology of the region is complex and is 
not fully revealed. A thick series of evapor- 
ites was laid down in the deeper part of an old 
Permian sea which had been almost sur- 
rounded by a limestone reef. Beds of lang- 
beinite occur at two horizons in this series 
and through small rivulets. In places sylvite 
is mixed with langbeinite or may surround or 
overlie bodies of langbeinite ore. Intensive 
study of the deposits is under way but the 
ultimate answers as to genesis will be ob- 
tained by geological studies which have as 
yet made little progress. 

Mining is by room-and-pillar method and 
operations are carried on with the latest in 
mechanical equipment. There are no tracks 
on the level and hauling is by means of rubber- 
tired shuttle cars operated from a double 
overhead trolley system and cable reels. The 
ore is undercut, and drilled with electric 
augers, similar to coal mining practice. The 
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level is equipped with modern electrical and 
mechanical shops which permit almost a com- 
plete repair and maintenance schedule with- 
out removal of equipment to the surface. 

The preparation of the finished langbeinite, 
or ‘‘Sul-Po-Mag,” is by simple crushing and 
washing in fresh water to dissolve the halite 
and wash out the clay impurities. The solid 
langbeinite is then centrifuged and dried and 
placed in a storage warehouse, ready for 
market. By hydrating langbeinite and com- 
bining it with sylvite in a so-called ‘‘base- 
exchange”’ process, magnesium is eliminated 
with the substitution of potassium to make 
sulphate of potash, containing 90 to 95 per 
cent potassium sulphate. 


Recent Developments Concerning the 
Use of Plant Growth Regulators 


John W. Mitchell, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering 

Growth-regulating substances can be used 
in various ways to bring about different types 
of responses by plants. Some of these 
plant responses have already proved to be of 
practical value and growth-regulating chem- 
icals are now being used to advantage in the 
vegetative propagation of plants, in the pro- 
duction of certain orchard crops such as 
apples and pears, in the production of tomato 
fruit under greenhouse conditions, and in the 
killing of many kinds of weeds. Improve- 
ments are continually being made in our 
present methods of using growth-regulating 
chemicals, such as simplifying the method of 
treating cuttings and of treating tomato 
flowers in producing seedless tomato fruit. 
The aeroplane has been adapted to use in 
treating orchards with growth-regulating 
chemicals so as to reduce the amount of labor 
involved in preventing preharvest fruit drop. 

Intensive research concerning the use of 
growth-regulating substances as differential 
herbicides is leading to a more thorough 
understanding of how these chemicals can be 
used most effectively for this purpose. Stu- 
dies regarding the movement of the 2, 4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic acid stimulus in plants 
indicate that its translocation is associated 
with translocation of carbohydrates, when the 
acid is applied to the leaves of the plant. 
When the chemical is applied to the roots of 
the plant the stimulus apparently moves inde- 
pendently of the transport of carbohydrates. 
Recent studies have shown that 2, 4-dich- 
lorophenoxyacetic acid is inactivated when 
mixed with moist soil but that it may have 
a persistent detrimental effect on soils that 


are kept under dry conditions. 2, 4-Dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid has been found to be 
relatively nontoxic to farm animals. 

By varying the kind of growth-regulating 
chemicals used, the amount of the chemical 
used, and the method of application, scientists 
have been able to produce numerous addi- 
tional responses by plants, some of which 
show considerable promise of possible prac- 
tical application. These new responses in- 
clude the hastening of the ripening of de- 
tached fruits such as bananas, apples, and 
pears; stimulating the fruit growth of certain 
varieties of blackberry; controlling the flower- 
ing date of some varieties of pineapple; 
checking the growth of vegetative buds in 
stored plant material; and reducing the 
amount of scald on stored apples. 


Fertilizer Supplies for the 1946-47 Crop 
Planting Year 
F. S. Lodge, The National Fertilizer A 
D.C. 





a Se 
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The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
acting in the role of a claimant agency for the 
American farmer, has set up figures as to the 
plant food needs of the country for the fiscal 
year 1946-47 amounting to 800,000 tons of 
nitrogen (N), 1,850,000 tons of phosphoric 
acid (P:0;), and 800,000 tons of potash 
(K:O). Consumption of these plant foods in 
1945 amounted to about 680,000 tons of nitro- 
gen, 1,435,000 tons of phosphoric acid, and 
706,000 tons of potash. 

Supplies of materials available for use in 
1946-1947 would no doubt be adequate to 
meet all domestic requirements except for 
the necessity for exports to meet government 
commitments to UNRRA, famine relief, and 
use in occupied territories. Such exports will 
no doubt draw heavily on our supplies, par- 
ticularly nitrogen, under the ‘‘borrow and 
return” plan announced by the Government. 
This plan contemplates shipping considerable 
quantities of commercial nitrogen abroad for 
relief during the fall months, like amounts 
being later made available from supplies 
produced in the ordnance nitrogen plants 
recently reopened. Whether such “return” 
shipments will be possible in time to meet our 
own needs is a matter of concern to the fer- 
tilizer industry. Fertilizer must generally be 
in the farmers’ hands at or before planting 
time. Manufacturing processes require a cur- 
ing period, so that a time interval is involved 
between receipt of raw materials and use of 
finished fertilizers. Fresent information indi- 
catec about as much plant food will be 
available for next year as was consumed in 
the past record-breaking year. 
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Woodrum Addresses Insecticide 
Association 


Clifton A. Woodrum of Washington, D. C., 
president of the American Plant Food Council, 
told the 13th annual meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Insecticide and Fungicide Association 
held at Spring Lake, N. J., on September 
4th, that ‘‘we can have no economic solidar- 
rity, nc domestic tranquility and no personal 
security unless we maintain and foster indi- 
vidual initiative and a system of free enter- 
prise in America.” 

Mr. Woodrum, a memter of Congress fo: 
23 years before resigning January 1 to head 
the Council, pointed out that “the fertilizer 
industry and the makers of insecticides and 
fungicides have many things in common, but 
we recognize in particular that there can be 
no economic stability in this democratic 
nation unless there is a self-sustaining and 
prosperous agriculture.” 

“T have great faith and confidence in the 
Nation’s private enterprise system,” he added. 
‘‘We stand on common ground with the farmer 
who wants only a fair, square chance in a free 
competitive economy to live his life and con- 
duct his business under circumstances from 
which he may reasonably expect to have a 
profit from his labors.” 

‘The time is here when we must rededicate 
ourselves to the duty of preserving a free 
economy where the individual will have the 
right and the opportunity to live his own life, 
to make his own mistakes and to achieve his 
own success,” he said, emphasizing that “we 
must be ever mindful of our responsibilities 
in assisting farmers to continue a program of 
full production to provide for the less for- 
tunate in the devastated countries and at the 
same time provide abundance at home.”’ 

Mr. Woodrum announced that the fer- 
tilizer industry “is expanding its facilities 
just as rapidly as materials are available and 
restrictions are removed,” pointing out that 
“surveys already indicate that 30 or more 
fertilizer plants were either started during the 
war or projected for construction by private 
industry.” 

“We take some pride in announcing that 
American fertilizer manufacturers again ex- 
pect to have a record breaking production for 
the coming season, which means farmers will 
have a little more fertilizer than in the 1945- 
46 period,” he added. “A new production 


record is expected despite shortages of ma- 
chinery, building materials, labor, difficulties 
in transportation and inability to obtain ade- 
quate phosphate rock. 
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“Notwithstanding the fact that supplies of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash used 
in the manufacture of fertilizer will be more 
than double the 1930-40 average annual con- 
sumption, the world demands still will be 
greater than supplies. 

“The war-time fertilizer production record 
has been described by the assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture as ‘phenomenal’ 
and worthy of ‘the sincere compliments and 
regard of the Nation,’ but we in the industry 
are not content to rest on our past achieve- 
ments. We will continue to recognize our 
responsibility to the farmers and to the Nation 
and we will continue our efforts to obtain the 
needed machinery, repair parts, materials 
and other essentials which are required to 
meet the plant food needs of the present and 
the future.”’ 


American Potash Adds to Board 


The American Petash & Chemical Cor- 
poration has increased its toard of directors 
from nine to twelve mem" ers. New directors 
are R. R. Armour, president of the Heyden 
Chemical Corporation, New York; V. A. 
Johnston, vice-president of A. G. Pecker & 
Co., and a director of Heyden; and H. G. 
Walter, Jr., of the law firm of Fulton, Walter 
& Halley, New York. 





| @Obituary 





Victor A. Moore 


Victor A. Moore, president of the Moore 
Fertilizer Co., Seaford, Delaware, died at his 
home on September 4th after two years’ 
illness. He was 63 years old. 


Mr. Moore had served as president of the 
company since its establishment in 1934. He 
also operated a large cannery in Seaford amd 
for many years was a director cf the First 
National Bank of that community. 


He was active in Delaware politics and 
served several terms as State Senator for his 
disirict. He was also president cf the State 
Board of Supplies and a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 


He is survived by his wife, a son, V. Edwaid 
Mcore, and a daughter, .Mrs. Anna Jane 
Rogers. 


Potash Allocations Announced 


The Civilian Froduction Administration 
issued potash allocation to established fer- 
tilizer manufacturers on August 22, 1946. 
In announcing the allocations for agricul- 
tural use from June 1, 1946 through March 
1947, officials in the Chemicals Division of the 
Civilian Production Administration said that, 
“Despite a small rise in domestic production 
of potash, the supply will meet only 60 per 
cent of the total quantity requested by all 
commercial fertilizer companies in the United 
States and possessions. 

“‘In general, established fertilizer firms will 
get the same amount of potash allocated to 
them during the corresponding period last 
year. Domestic production of potash (K2O) 
during the period June 1, 1946 through March 
1947 is estimated at 792,706 tons as com- 
pared with 780,184 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1945-46. This small increase 
together with a small tonnage available 
because of reduced exports and a decrease in 
the quantity required for indirect military 
purposes will be ‘absorbed in meeting the 
requirements of new fertilizer mixing plants 

“The general distribution of agricultural 
potash has been designed to make it possible 
for fertilizec manufacturers to meet the 
essential requirements of each crop producing 
area, including sections where there has been 
a substantial increase in the use of fertilizers. 
It follows recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“Allocations -were made under Schedule 
120, Order M-300. This regulation per- 
mitted established manufacturers to receive 
shipments sufficient to meet requirements 
from the beginning of the allocation period 
until allocations were made by Civilian Pro- 
duction Aministration’s Chemical Division.” 

Allocations to new fertilizer companies are 
being worked out and it is expected that these 
will be announced in a few weeks. 


No Allocation of Nitrogen 
Materials 


Industry requests that both sulphate of 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate be placed 
under allocation because of the supply short- 
age having been turned down by the Civilian 
Froduction. Administration it is learned. 

The requests were made at recent meetings 
between the industry and the CPA, when it 
became apparent that .supplies this year 
probably will fall far behind requirements. 
It is understood that top officials of CPA have 
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decided against an allocation program because 
it is too late for such a program to be operated 
efficiently and effectively. 


Oregon Plant to Make 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


A generous supply of nitrogen fertilizer is 
now assured for Pacific northwest farmers for 
the first time since the war started, reports 
Art King, extension soils specialist at Oregon 
State College. King has represented the 
extension service in negotiations with the 
government to manufacture sulphate of am- 
monia at the Columbia Metals Alumina plant 
at Salem, Oregon. 

This defense plant, built by the RFC, has 
been authorized to continue and expand pro- 
duction of fertilizer throughout the remainder 
of 1946, King has been notified. Experi- 
mental alumina operations are expected to 
end about July 15th, after which the entire 
plant will be available for fertilizer production. 

Plant alterations to permit continuous pro- 
duction of 200 tons per day are planned by 
Harry Morgan, RFC engineer. Raw ma- 
terials, anhydrous ammonia and sulphuric 
acid, are being ordered from various Pacific 
coast and midwest points. 

Present authorized production totaling more 
than 30,000 tons is much more than the three 
northwest states can use, King points out, 
but it is expected that the major part of the 
output will go to UNRRA for foreign relief 
purposes. 

Northwest growers and fertilizer dealers 
will have ample supplies available from im- 
mediate production, however, if they take 
advantage at once of the current supply. The 
output of the plant can probably be kept for 
local use as long as the material is taken 
directly from the plant, which has no storage 
facilities. When there is a lag in local demand 


other arrangements for disposal will have to 
be made. 

King believes growers will be wise to pur- 
chase not only their entire needs for fall use 
but at least part of their 1947 requirements as 
well. Because dealers’ warehouses will be 
largely filled with this year’s seed crops, 
growers will have to cooperate by providing 
their own storage facilities. 


International Supports Extensive 
Research Program 


Since launching its extended research pro- 
gram five years ago, Louis Ware, president of 
International Minerals & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, reported that the company to date has 
supported 37 different experimental projects in 
19 universities and agricultural experiment 
stations at a cost of over $112,000. The pro- 
jects are designed to determine better means 
of food production, more efficient soil utiliza- 
tion, more beneficial treatment of soils to 
increase food crops, and the development of 
better mineral constituents for animal nutri- 
tion. 

Institutions where support has been given 
or where aid is currently being received in- 
clude the University of California, University 
of Chicago, Cornell University, Georgia 
Experiment Station, Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion, Indiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Illinois, Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station, Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Michigan State College, 
Mississippi State College, University of Mis- 
souri, Northwestern University, New Jersey 
Experiment Station, New York Experiment 
Station, North Carolina Experiment Station, 
Ohio Experiment Station, University of Wis- 
consin, and Ontario Agricultural College. 

The research projects are supervised by 
Dr. Paul D. V. Manning, the company’s 
vice-president in charge of research. 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Potash Allocations Issued for Former Fertilizer Purchasers. Demand for All Materials at Record 
Levels. Feed Market Taking Almost All Organics. Superphosphate and Phosphate Rock Production 
Still Below Demand. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


New York, September 3, 1946. 

The only important development during 
this reporting period is the fact that the Civil- 
ian Production Administration issued pot- 
ash allocations to established fertilizer manu- 
facturers on August 22nd. These allocations 
are to cover the period June 1, 1946, through 
March, 1947. Allocations for new fertilizer 
mixing plants are expected in the near future. 

Consumer demand for mixed fertilizers 
has shown a normal seasonal decline, but 
inquiry from mixers remains at record-high 
levels. Most producers of basic materials 
are in a sold-up position through the first 
of next year. Considerable concern is felt 
throughout the trade about transportation 
facilities during the fall and winter months 
as it seems probable there will be an increas- 
ing shortage of boxcars. 

Export inquiry for inorganic fertilizers is 
active, and for the eleven months of the 
fiscal year, July through May, exports totalled 
1,215,000 tons. This was an increase of 
approximately 75 per cent over the same 
period a year ago. In spite of the relaxing 
of certain controls on imports, offerings from 
abroad remain light, and the continued high- 
price ideas of foreign sellers makes trading 
impossible at the present time. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sales are being made on a month-to-month 
basis, and demand remains far from being 
fulfilled. The supply situation will un- 
doubtedly continue to be tight throughcut 
the coming fertilizer year. 


Nitrate of Soda 
A seasonal decline in inquiry is reported, 
but stocks of both domestic and foreign 
material have not been built up appreciably 
to date. 


Organic Materials — 
At this writing there is considerable con- 
fusion as to OPA controls. 


As of August 








15th, import controls were revoked on dried 
blood, bones, fish scrap, fish meal, liver meal 
and tankage, but these materials continue 
to go directly to the feed trade. 


Superphosphate 
Production continues higher than this 
time last year and sales made on a month-to- 
month basis are keeping inventories at a low 
level. Almost all producers are completely 
- and the forward outlook is extremely 
tight. 


Phosphate Rock 
No new developments in this market, 
with additional buying interest very heavy. 
The hoped-for increase in production capacity 
has not been realized as yet. 


Potash 

As a result of the recent issuance of al- 
locations, fertilizer manufacturers are cur- 
rently placing orders with producers. Con- 
tracts cannot be issued until CPA has 
approved delivery schedules submitted by 
the producers. Allocations are expected 
momentarily for the new fertilizer plants. 


CHARLESTON 


Organics Prices Out of Fertilizer Range. Fish 
Catch Improved Somewhat. Inorganic Supply 
Well Below Requirements 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 
Charleston, September 3, 1946. 

Organics.—Trading in domestic packing- 
house organics is small as it is expected prices 
will revert to former OPA levels of $5.53 
per unit ammonia ($6.72 per unit N) plus 
$7.50 per ton on blood and fertilizer tankages. 
Blood and tankages during the OPA holiday 
were reported sold at almost double the old 
ceilings, principally to the feed market. 
With controls on importation now revoked on 
blcod, bones and bone materials, fish scrap 
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The best efforts fail with poor packing conditions 











Poor Packing Conditions are often the result of 


using an improper container for the packing job 


Packed in Raymond Multi-Wall Paper 
Shipping Sacks, powdered, crushed, or 
granulated materials are easy to handle 
and withstand all shipping hazards. They 
are the favorite shipping sacks of the 
leading packers, producers, and shippers 
of fertilizer. Manufactured in various 
strengths, types, and sizes, printed or 
plain, they are the perfect shipping sacks 
for fertilizer products. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


RAYMOND 
mu iri-We [I 


PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 
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and meal (except scales), grease cakes, liver 
meal and tankage, the importation of these 
organics will be facilitated for those who are 
willing to pay the prices demanded, particu- 
larly by the South American market. The 
South American market is still higher than 
most domestic buyers’ views. European 
organics still remain practically unobtainat le. 
Nitrogenous from domestic producers still 
is far below demand and at curtailed produc- 
tion. 

Bone Meal:.—Very few domestic offerings 
can be obtained and South American ideas 
of price remain higher than buyers are 
willing to pay. 

Blood.—During the week of August 26th 
a small quantity was quoted for immediate 
shipment at around $9.55 per unit of ammonia 
($11.61 per unit N) Chicago. South Ameri- 
can remains too high for most buyers’ ideas. 

Fish Scrap.—Production is far below de- 
mand though the catch of fish has improved 
slightly due to better weather conditions 
recently. Bulk of the fish catch is still going 
to the feed market in the form of fish meal. 

Nitrate of Soda.—As seasonal requirements 
are eased, demand has fallen off accordingly 
but the prospect fer a large demand in future 
isstrong. Supply is expected to trail demand, 
however. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Demand is very 
strong as buyers do all they can to cover for 
the coming season. Many buyers, particularly 
in the Southeast, are having consideratle 
diffculty in securing sufficient coverage of 
their needs. Present supply remains far 
below demand. 

Superpko-phate—Demand remains _ ex- 
ceedingly strong and sellers of bulk super- 
phosphate are unable to supply the unprec- 
edented call for this material. Shortage of 
sulphuric acid and phosphate rock hampers 
production, which nevertheless is about 12 


per cent atove the previous fiscal year ending 
June, 1945. 

Phosphate Rock.—Supply remains insuffc- 
ient to meet the demand both from domestic 
and foreign buyers. Domestic shipments are 
active and if rock were available for shipment 
against export inquiries, considerable business 
could easily ke done. Preducers are striving 
to meet domestic demand first, however. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mixers Anxious about Supplies for Next Season’s 
Production. No Improvement in Principal 
Materials. Potash Allocations Issued. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 
Philadelphia, September 3, 1946. 

While the demand for mixed fertilizers has 
sutsided to a more normal basis, there is 
very active inquiry for raw materials, and 
supplies are exceedingly short. The shortage 
of box cars and slow movement of shipments 
adds further to the general uneasiness of the 
mixer. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Although the pro- 
duction is gradually increasing, many buyers 
are not receiving their full requirements, and 
it is feared there will not be enough to go 
around. The Civil Production Administra- 
tion has refused to place this article under 
allocation, however. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Demand has relaxed to 
normal for this season, but there is not much 
improvement in the supply situation. 

Castor Pomace.—No business to report. 

Blood, Tantage, Bone.—There is an abund- 
ance of inquiry from mixers but they just 
cannot Euy in competition with the feeding 
trade. While these matetials are back under 
ceiling as at June 30th, it is confidently 
expected that there will soon be new and 
higher ceilings. Bone is very strongly in 
demand, with no visible supply of consequence. 





Manufacturers’ 
Sales Agents 


Ammonia Liquor $$ 





or DOMESTIC 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| 
Anhydrous Ammonia | 














Fish Scrap.—There is some movement on 
contracts, but the factories claim inability to 
make additional offerings. In any event, 
the feeding trade takes practically all this 
material. It is significant that fishing was real 
good during the short period of extra high 
prices, but operations have been restricted 
upon the return to controlled prices. 


Pho phate Rock.—Production is heavily 
sold ahead and continued scarcity of supply 
is expected. The demand does not subside 
and is far ahead of the ability to supply. 


Superphosphate.— Stocks of this article are 
said tc be the lowest in several years, although 
the production is slightly ahead of last year. 
The demand is heavy with shipments a 
little slow. 


Potash.—Allocations for agricultural use 
from June 1, 1946, through March, 1947, 
have been made, but the chemicals division 
of CPA seems to think the actual supply will 
be about 60 per cent of the quantity asked 
for by fertilizer manufacturers. It is ad- 
mitted there will be an increase in production 
and this will be used to meet the require- 
ments of new mixing plants. It is felt the 
general distribution plan makes it possi! le 
for mixers to meet the essential require- 
ments of each crop producing area. It 
follows recommendations of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


CHICAGO 


Lack of Raw Materials Cuts Supply of Fertilizer 
Organics to Low Levels. Ceiling Uncertainty 
Hampers Feed Market 


Exclusive Corr di to ‘The American Fertilizer”’ 


J i 





Chicago, Septemt er 3, 1°46 


It’s the old story in organics—good demand 
and light supply. Raw materials remain under 
restriction of Order M-390, which prevents 
full use of chrome stock so essential in pro- 
ducing nitrogenous. Restricted tannery 
operations due to lack of hides and black 
markets will further reduce the output. 
Under these circumstances it is expected 
nitrogenous organics will be allocated at 
approximately 30 per cent of the tonnage 
supplied during the base period of 1944-45. 


Feed prices have been in a mixed condition, 
owing to the uncertainty of ceilings. Steamed 
bone meal for feed is reported selling at 
$65.00 per ton, f.o.b. producing point. 














COST COMPARISON 


(Per Ton) 


Burlap Bags 
Container cost. . . .$3.25 
Labor cost....... 71% 





Total bag and la- 
bor cost....... $3.96 


Saving, paper over fabric. 


CLASS OF PRODUCT PACKED 


CEMENT FERTILIZER 
CHEMICALS 6 FOOD 
FEEDSTUFFS MISCELLANEOUS 


PRODUCT CHARACTERISTICS 


ABRASIVE GRANULAR 
CORROSIVE HEAVY 
DELIQUESCENT HYGROSCOPIC 
FLUFFY LIGHT 9/ 


FREE-FLOWING e Viscous 








ST. REGIS BAG PACKAGING 
SYSTEMS are made in a variety of 
capacities, speeds, and manpower re- 
quirements to suit specific products 
and plant layouts. Machines are 
available in types to meet the special 
characteristics of a wide range of 
products, with filling speeds as high 
as twenty-four 100-Ib. bags per min- 
ute — with one operator. 
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14%, 
- ++. Labor Costs Cut.... 75%, 
° ee ° 
ether you are packaging chemicals, foods, fertilizer or dices Production Potential 
k products, a St. Regis Packaging System individually Upped”... .. 1809 
igned to suit your product will effect worth-while econ- ’ 


ies. This eighth in a series of Multiwall success stories 
Jates the experiences of the Floridin Company, Warren, 
2, processors of fuller’s earth under the trade names of 7114¢ per ton to 1814¢ ... a saving of 75%. Company 
oridin and Florex. officials estimate that with a battery of four St. Regis pack- 
In 1945 this company installed a St. Regis 301-FB packer ers and a crew of only eight men they will be able to increase 
d began using 50-lb. Multiwall paper valve bags instead production to 280 tons per day...amn increase of 180%. 











f 125-lb. burlap bags. Not only was there a saving of 45¢ For the full picture story on how the Floridin Company 
er ton in container cost after switching to Multiwalls but reduced container costs, increased production potential, 
here was also an appreciable reduction in labor costs. and cut labor costs by the installation of a St. Regis Pack- 
Under the old system eleven men were required to pack- aging System and streamlined mechanized handling equip- 


e 100 tons per day in 125-lb. burlap bags. With the ment, mail the coupon. You will find the same basic prin- 
Regis Packaging System, labor costs dropped from ciples applicable to your business. 








One man operates this St. Regis 
packer, which simultaneously 
fills and weighs 50-lb. Multiwall 
valve bags. 










he filled Multiwalls are dropped : 
haconveyor belt which carries ' me 
em to a freight car. wees 
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This flexible, portable conveyor 
delivers filled Multiwalls to the 
box car. Note flat, compact man- 
ner in which Multiwall valve 
bags stack. 
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ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
Without obligation, please send me 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 
full details regarding “Case History” No. 8, 


outlined above. 










NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
WALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. | SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
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NAME 
* a 
Allentown Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver | COMPANY 
Detroit Franklin, Va. Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans 8 
No. Kansas City, Mo. Ocala, Fla. Oswego, N.Y. Seattle Toledo a ADDRESS 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal, Vancouver. E 
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Ardin Appointed CPA Fertilizer 
Head 


Frederick P. Ardin of New York, who has 
has been consultant to the Inorganics Branch 
of the Chemicals Division of the Civilian 
Production Administration, has been named 
chief of the branch, filling the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of J. William Wizeman. 

Mr. Ardin had been engaged in chemical 
development and research work from 1921 
until 1942 when he joined the Chemicals 
Division of the old War Froduction Board, 
being associated first with the statistical sec- 
tion under Felix Stapleton and later in the 
year transferred to the inorganics branch 
under Mr. Wizeman to handle alkalies. He 
left WPB in June, 1945, to become associated 
with Joliet Industrials, Inc., engaged in siJica 
gel production. He returned to Washington 
a few months ago and became consultant to 
the inorganics branch of which he is now made 
chief. 


July Sulphate of Ammonia 


The production of by-product sulphate of 
ammonia increased 19 per cent over June, 
according to the U. S. Eureau of Mines, and 


is now running more than 2000 tons per day. 

o far this year, however, production i 
270,000 tons behind the same period o: 
1945. In spite of. increased production, 
shipments dropped 5 per cent below June, 
and the stocks on hand at the end of the 
month advanced to 46,779 tons, an increase 
of 86 per cent over June 30th. The shortage 
of box cars contributed to this. The new 
ceiling of $30.00 per ton, f.o.b. plant, is 
expected to provide better distritution in 
the future and to encourage increased out- 
put, according to the Bureau of Mines. 





Sulphate of Ammonia 
Ammonia Liquor 
Production Tons Tons NHs 
July, 1946... ..<0.:6 64,842 2,158 
SSS | ee 54,633 1,869 
July, 1945......... 67,423 2,327 
Jan.-July, 1945..... 331,342 13,549 
Jan.-July, 1945..... 465,555 16,558 
Sales 
Rae 43,034 1,807 
SNE; FOOD. foci tc 45,303 1,624 
FEY, 108D esc cscs 64,878 2,039 
Jan.-July, 1946..... 316,301 12,651 
Jan.-July, 1945..... 507,295 15,578 
Stocks on Hand 
July 31, 1946...... 46,779 823 
June 30, 1946...... 25,170 627 
July 31, 1945.....:. 27,043 822 
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ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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| CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 







AMERICAN POTASH and 
| CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


New York City 


| Pioneer Producers of Muriate in Americe 


609 South Grand Avenue in the national effort. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF, 


MURIATE- 
and SULPHATE | 
of POTASH © 


Plant foods are urgently needed 
to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 


Our plant at Trona, Calif., is | 
“perating ai capacity iv provide — 
supplies of these essentia! plant 
foods, and other materials needed 








Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 











See page 30 
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Each of our messages to you in this publication emphasizes that 
“CHEMICO PLANTS are PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS.” 

Why is this statement true? 

Because, firstly, every CHEMICO fertilizer or wi plant is specifically 
planned to meet individual needs. 

Because, second, CHEMICO recommendations are based on 30 years 
of specialization in these fields and backed by the results obtained in installa- 
tions all over the world, serving a wide range of requirements. 

Because, third, CHEMICO resources include every facility to make 
thorough investigations, and to develop new processes when necessary; and 
the broad CHEMICO patents and available designs provide a selection 
that assures best results for each project. 

And, finally, because each CHEMICO plant is covered by an overall 


guarantee of performance. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW — 1, 6. Y. 


CHEMICO PLANTS are PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
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Southern States Phosphate 
Rebuilding Plant 


The rebuilding of the plant of the Southern 
States Phosphate and Fertilizer Co. in Savan- 
nah, which was destroyed by fire, is now well 
under way. The same general ‘‘A” type of 
construction is being used, with certain im- 
provements that will give more floor space 
and increased production. A new com- 
pletely integrated conveyor system will give 
efficient overhead distribution throughout the 
entire plant area. An automatic hopper, 
conveyor and scale system for formulating is 
also being installed. 








Process Tankage Fertilizer 
Production Declines 


Figures on the production of process 
tankage fertilizer for the four years ended 
April 30th, prepared by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Research Administration, 
show that the output has decreased because 
of the falling off in supply of the raw materials 
which are by-products of various industries. 

A great part of process tankage is made by 
treating such wastes as leather scrap, feathers, 
spent glue stock, and felt trimmings under 
steam pressure with or without sulphuric acid. 


The final product contains on the average 
about 8.5 per cent nitrogen, mostly insoluble 
in water, but when placed in the soil becomes 
slowly available to crops. Were it not for this 
useful outlet, the disposal of many of the 
waste products would be a problem. 

The Department’s computations, compiled 
by A. L. Mehring of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
show the following production in short tons 
for four May-to-April years: 1943, 104,614; 
1933, 101,300; 1945, 90,638; 1946, 87,695. 

Although production had decreased some- 
what, there has been sufficient demand for 
process tankage so that much more could 
have been sold during the past four years 
had it been available, Mr. Mehring says. The 
total output for 1945 and 1946 came from 
eight plants operated by the following com- 
panies at the locations shown: 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., Car- 
terot, N. J.; Consolidated Chemical Indus- 
tries, Woburn, Mass.; Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, Endicott, N. Y.; National 
Utilization Works, Norfolk, Va.; Smith- 
Rowland Co., Chemical, Ill., and Norfolk, 
Va.; United Fertilizer Co., Carrollville, Wis.; 
Weaver Tankage Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

Two other companies formerly making 
tankage have ceased operation in this field. 





wi» HAMMOND “7 BAGS 


Packed in Hammond Multi- 
Wall bags, your products 
are constantly protected 
against damage by water, 
sifting, absorption of at- 
mospheric vapor, loss of 
essential moisture, etc., 
during storage or shipment. 
They are built to withstand 
abuse. © Hammond pasted 
or sewn bags are available 
in open mouth or valve 
styles to suit your needs. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


PAPER MILL AND BAG FACTORY: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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Lion Oil Company Appoints Eason 

Norman H. Eason has been named assistant 
sales manager of the Chemical Division of 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Arkansas. 
Mr. Eason, who is in charge of ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer sales, was formerly associated 
with a large group of Southern cooperatives 
with headquarters in Alabama, distributors 
during the war of all the ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer produced by TVA and the Ordnance 
ammonia plants of the nation. He did much 





Norman H. Eason 


work in educating the fertilizer industry to 
the advantages of granular ammonium ni- 
trate plant foods and helped in development of 
the present seller’s market for ammonium 
nitrate fertilizers. Mr. Eason will concen- 
trate on serving the domestic fertilizer indus- 
try, it was announced by A. F. Reed, 
Vice President and Sales Manager. 

Mr. Eason’s twenty-three years of experi- 
ence in the fertilizer field began immediately 
after his graduation from Cornell University, 
College of Agriculture, in 1923. Grass-roots 
contact with farmers while serving as a county 
agricultural agent and as territorial represent- 
ative for fertilizer sales of the Grange-League 
Federation has given him a thorough under- 
standing and appreciation of fertilizer problems. 


fedman 
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Batch Mixers— 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 505 indiana Ave. AURORA, INDIANA, USA 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 9) 


indications that in these regions the consu: \p- 
tion of certain fertilizer ingredients tay 
actually be reduced in the future as a re=.lt 
of very heavy applications, particularly of 
phosphatic fertilizers, over a long period of 
time. I am thinking particularly of the re- 
sults of the study made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the several state experiment stations, of 
the accumulated phosphate in the soils of the 
intensive potato growing areas along the 
eastern coast from Maine to Florida. There 
seems to be little question but that the 
amount of phosphate used in these areas can 
be appreciably reduced without detriment to 
either soil or potato crop. 

On the other hand, in the livestock section 
of the country, where a high percentage of the 
agricultural products grown are fed to live- 
stock, where a crop rotation including the 
frequent cultivation of a perennial legume is 
involved, and where large quantities of 
manure are returned to the soil, the first 
element likely to be needed as a fertilizer is 
phosphoric acid. You will recall how the use 
of superphosphate has been the backbone of 
the fertilizer program of a good section of our 
Corn Belt and of many of the dairy sections 
of the country. After a quarter of a century 
of a superphosphate program, however, we 
are finding that the response to phosphate on 
farms that have been using the recommended 
quantities over this long period of time is not 
as marked as it used to be; and a response to 
potash fertilizers, especially on the legume 
crops, is being observed more and more fre- 
quently. It is true in my own state of New 
York and it is doubtless true of Wisconsin and 
other dairy states as well. 

Fertilizer consumption has increased over 
300 per cent in many of our western Corn Belt 
states during the war. This increase is bound 
to continue in the post-war period, in my 
judgment. There is also the likelihood of a 
considerable increase in fertilizer consumption 
in the irrigated section of the West. During 
the period in which fertilizer raw materials 
were scarce, there was a tendency, which iseasy 
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Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping 
Sacks give you an efficient, low- 
cost container for your fertilizer. 
Note these quality and service 
advantages: 


q? Six Bemis Multiwall Plants are located at strategic 
points north, south, east, and west to facilitate delivery. 


43 Materials for Bemis Multiwalls are carefully selected 
and laboratory tested before used in production. Sacks are 
rigidly inspected throughout all manufacturing processes. 


*) Bemis Multiwall Specialists are at your service to 
help you solve packaging problems. Bemis representatives 
are located in 32 principal cities. 


Flee -) lore -y.\ cme ek 


Peoria + East Pepperell, Mass. * Mobile, Ala. » San Francisco, Calif. » Wilmington, Calif. + St. Helens, Ore. 


OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston + Brook- ; Minneapolis + New Orleans + New 


lyn + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago z. oeMIS Bae York City * Norfolk + Oklahoma 

Denver + Detroit * Houston « Indian- ee BAG, City * Omaha + Orlando « St. Louis 

apolis + Kansas City * Los Angeles VY. Salina + Salt Lake City «+. Seattle 
Louisville + Memphis Wichita 
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to understand, for fertilizer manufacturers to 
use practically all the materials available to 
them in mixed fertilizers in certain sections of 
the country. This has resulted in consider- 
able criticism of the industry. There are many 
places in our cropping system in which the 
single materials are needed. You are all 
familiar with the great demand for nitrogen 
for side dressing on many crops in the South. 
More nitrogen will be used as side and top 
dressings in other sections of the country, 
when it is available in large quantities and at 
reasonable prices. Recent experimental evi- 
dence indicates that there will also be a place 
for the use of muriate of potash as a top 
dressing or side dressing on certain crops in 
certain sections of the country. And there 
are still many places in which superphosphate 
alone should be used. I, personally, feel that 
the industry has an obligation to make these 
materials available where they are needed. It 
is not to the interest of the farmer nor to the 
long-time interest of the industry to force him 
to buy a mixed fertilizer under the circum- 
stances. I appreciate that the “take’’ of the 
industry may be greater in the case of mixed 
fertilizers, but it is, in my judgment, to the 
long-time interest of the industry to make 
available to the farmer the fertilizer that will 
give him the best returns from his fertilizer 
investment. That will make him a better 
customer for the future. 


3. To Make Them Available to Farmers 

at a Fair Price 

The record of the fertilizer industry in 
supplying fertilizer to farmers during the war 
period at a reasonable price is well known. 
Few, if any, of the factors entering into the 
cost of production of farm products have in- 
creased as little as the cost of commercial 
fertilizers. This is doubtless one reason for 
the unprecedented demand for fertilizers dur- 
ing the war period. As a matter of fact, the 
record of the fertilizer industry in this respect 








 PULVERIZED 


MASCOT 








Trade Mark R.-gistered 





MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


has been very fine over the last quarter of a 
century. There is, however, still room for 
further progress. During the war when labor 
and bags were scarce and our transportation 
system was bogging down, a desperate effort 
was made to eliminate all inert filler from 
mixed fertilizers. It seems to me that the 
progress made in this direction under the 
pressure of the war must be maintained and I 
believe that even further progress can be 
made. In my judgment, all inert materials in 
fertilizers must go! Careful studies of the 
economics of fertilizer manufacture and distri- 
bution indicate that one of the most effective 
ways for decreasing the cost of plant food to 
the farmer is to increase the concentration of 
his mixed fertilizers. We have made marked 
progress in this direction during the war. We 
were handicapped at times by the lack of the 
more concentrated carriers, but in spite of this 
progress I feel that there is still room for 
additional improvement in this direction. 
Some of the farmer cooperatives are already 
setting an example of what can be done along 
this line—an example that I feel the rest of the 
industry might do well to follow. 

Another step taken during the war that 
should be continued in the post-war years is 
the reduction of the number of mixed ferti- 
lizers which are offered for sale in the various 
states. I have been pleased by the fact that 
both farmers and fertilizer manufacturers, as 
well as agronomists, are recommending that 
every state take appropriate action to keep 
the number of fertilizers offered for sale in that 
state down to the reasonable number neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the soils and 
crops in that state. Many states have already 
passed legislation to this end. Other states 
have such legislation under consideration. It 
would be a terrible mistake to return to the 
illogical situation which we had in many of 
our states before the war. 

There are a number of other ways in which 
the farmer can obtain greater returns from his 
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= American Limestone Company 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Here it is... Golden Wheat . . . near the end of the line in the production 
of grain to feed the world. But the first step was the making of an enriched, 
fertile soil. 

Your fertilizers, many of them compounded with potash, are vitally needed 
in this first step . . . the enrichment of the land. For potash increases soil 
fertility . . . strengthens resistance to disease and drought. 

Sunshine State Potash is importantly 
serving in the fertilization of the land 
... in the production of food to meet 
the needs of America and her neighbors. 
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fertilizer investment. Wecan greatly improve 
the adjustment between crop needs and the 
fertilizer supplied. The methods used to date 
have been rather crude but, as more informa- 
tion becomes available, we shall learn to do a 
better job of adjusting our fertilizer practice 
to the needs of our various soils and crops. 
The fertilizer industry should continue to lend 
its support to every effort being made in this 
direction. It is to the farmers’ interests and 
hence to the long-time interests of the ferti- 
lizer industry. 

The cost of bagging fertilizer is a rather im- 
portant item. Are there sections of the 
country and conditions under which bulk 
distribution of fertilizer with a spreading 
service similar to that used for limestone 
might be a feasible development? Experi- 
ments are already being conducted along that 
line with considerable promise of success. 
There is also evidence that the time of applica- 
tion of certain fertilizers can be spread over a 
longer period than we formerly thought. If 
we can lengthen the period of fertilizer dis- 
tribution, it could result in economies to all 
concerned. 


4. To Assume Its Due Share of Responsibility 
for the Efficient use and Conservation of Our 
Fertilizer Resources 
In the past 15 years, this country has 

been awakened as never before to the im- 

portance of conserving our soil resources. 

The importance of fertilizers in this field of 

soil conservation is recognized by all who have 

given the matter careful consideration. It 
seems to me, however, that there is one phase 
of the conservation problem which has not 
received as much attention as it should. It 
seems to me that the conservation and wise 
use of our fertilizer resources are even more 
important to the future welfare of the nation 

than the conservation of the soil—more im- 

portant because there can be no adequate soil 

conservation without the wise use of fertilizers. 


While our fertilizer resources in this count:\ 
are very large, they are not inexhausti! 
For that reason, we should not exploit the 
cream of these deposits and despoil the sk'm 
milk. We need to utilize them as eff-cieni!y 
as economic conditions, backed by a sound 
program of scientific research, can possil!y 
justify. If this is not done, there will be a 
constant threat of government ownership and 
control of all fertilizer reserves. This will cal! 
for the maintenance within the fertilizer in- 
dustry, from the top down, of a true concep- 
tion of the social responsibility of the industry. 
No enlightened nation can afford to allow any 
group free license with a resource as vital to 
the future of its people as fertilizer materials, 
for an indefinite period. 

To fulfill the responsibilities which I have 
enumerated will call for sound planning based 
on sound research. It will call for close co- 
operation between the industry, the scientists 
concerned with fertilizer in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and in the various 
state agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. These groups have worked together 
closely in the past. With wise leadership at 
the helm, the industry should be able‘to avoid 
the shoals and obtait. the goals I have pointed 
out with profit to itself, to the farmer, to the 
country, and to the world. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Advertisements for sale of plants, machinery, etc., 
and for help and employment in this column, same 
type as now used, 60 cents per line, each insertion. 





ANTED to purchase—outright or controlling in-, 
terest in going fertilizer business. Address ‘‘205’ 
care THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





a used Jeffrey, type G fertilizes 
diggers and loaders complete with motors. Address 
Johnson Cotton Company, Box 680, Dunn, N. C. 











Cable Address: CABESCAR 


SCAR-LIPMAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic—Foreign 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS—CHEMICALS 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, 420 LEXINGION AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Produces of 


SULPHL 


Large stocks carried at all 
times, permitting prompt 
shipments .. . Uniformly 
high purity of 99'2% or 
better ... Free of arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium. 
























=SULPHUR (0. 
75E.45" Street (IE) New York 17,NY. Inc, 
Mine: Newgulf, Texas 
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Keyed SERVICE! ALEX. M. McIVER 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet & SON 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. Specializing 


T a i a L & SULPHURIC ACID 


Nitrogenous Materials 


SUPERPHOSPHATE Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 

















46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid Phosphate Rock 
® Bone Meals 
We also manufacture ale AE, 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE Dolomitic Lime 
® (42—44% Magnesium Carbonate) 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Bags 
TUNNEesEE COMPORATION SOUTH AMERICAN DRY 
ia sem RENDERED TANKAGE 
61 Broadway Bradley & Bake 
440 The Woedward Bldg. A New Tork N.Y PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
A Mark of a Reliability Charleston, S.C. 
SPECIFY 


THREE ELEPHANT 


nx BORAX vm 


REG. ¥.6. PAT. OFF. 





B56. U5. PAT. OFF. 


- - - -. WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 

Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 20 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE > 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “‘THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER”’ 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Spencer Chemicai Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

jiente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

rginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ivl. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

St. Regis Paper Ce . New York City. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 

Ashcraft-Witkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Mclver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 

Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, III. 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 

Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacke 

Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 

Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asbcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago. lll. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 


BROKERS 
Ashcreft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


BUCKETS—or Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 11) 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Cu., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertiliser Worke, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, tl! 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
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A Classified Index to Advertisers in’ |” BR U y E Re S 9 G Ul D 7 For an Alphabetical List of all the 
“The American Fertilizer” wt Advertisers. see page 33 





HOPPERS | 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 
INSECTICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemica] Co., New York City. 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIMESTONE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Mcliver & Son, Alex. M.. Charlestoz., S. C. 
Scar.Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 

LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Worke, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINERY—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md..” 

Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Utility Works, The. East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J.. Baltimore. Md. 
Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, Tine, Tast Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J.; Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Bradley & Baker, New Yor City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, thy 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Sear-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Sear-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co.. New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkingson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Lavison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago. II! 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Sehmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Vc. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago. tI! 
Scear-Lipman & Co., Inc., New Vork City. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Il! 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, 2.6. 
Sear-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York Ciry. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Sackett & Sons Ca., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asncraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mciver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemicrl Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Sear-Lipman & Co., Ine., New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, II. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Inc., New Vork City. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
UREA 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point. Ga. 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


















This is our Fig. 645 Nozsle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 


and Steel, and 
Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
Westmoreland and Emery S8ts., Philadelphia, Pa 





HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"* Clam Shell for se- 
vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4% 
THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 





GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 











H. D. RUHM 


Phosphate Consultant 


305 W. 7th Street 


COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 














Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 


WILEY & ComPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















Cc 


Tankage 
Blood 
Bone 

All 


Ammoniates 





327 
South 
La Salle 
Street 
CHICAGO 























Fertilizer grade 
Hi-Grade 












Write us today! 


Tennessee Corporation - Dept. B - Atlanta, Ga. 
























RED INDIAN 
LOOKS AHEAD... 


S.: scientists and practical farmers agree that the wis- 
dom of high potash application is unquestioned. It is a 
thoroughly established fact that Potash Pays. 

Potash is one of the large lacks in American soil. 
PCA, now in its second decade of service, faces the coming 
era of heavy fertilization, determined to make utmost effort 
to produce and supply high grade Red Muriate of Potash 
to meet the needs of the fertilizer industry . . . to continue 
to merit the confidence and reliance which the industry has 


displayed toward this company and its products. 








CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE...50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE ...612 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... .... The Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Sure, Farmers 
are Using 
this Combination 


WATER-SOLUBLE 
SULPHATE OF POTASH-MAGNES 


You can get quick- 

acting, water-solu- 

ble magnesia in the 

most practical and 
economical way by 

using Sul-Po-Mag in 

your fertilizer mix- 

tures or for direct applicator 
This natural combination of vit 
plant foods is being produced b 
International in increasing quant 
ties in the effort to keep pace wi 
the rapidly growing demand fo 
use on a wide variety of crop 
Sul-Po-Mag is produced in 
form of dry, free-flowing crysta 
in a mechanical condition the 
assures easy, time-saving han 
dling from car or storage. 


SUL-PO-MAG (warer-so.usie 
SULPHATE OF POTASH-MAGNESIA) 
MURIATE OF POTASH 
SULPHATE OF POTASH 
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\ tie MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATIO 


dos General Offices: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE * CHICAGO 6 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. * CHICAGO * VOLUNTEER BLDG., ATLANTA, 08 














